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widely read. It was written in the first place for an English Sunday 
newspaper; and in book form it is dedicated "to the man in the street, 
in the pious hope that he will take up his job and do it." 

Party Government in the United States of America. By William 
Milligan Sloane. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1914. 
Pp. xvii, 451.) 

This volume consists in the main of the lectures delivered in Ger- 
many during the year 1912-1913, while the author was Roosevelt 
professor at the Universities of Berlin and Munich. They are now 
presented in revised form in English. One might well expect from 
a study bearing such a title a systematic analysis of the forces gov- 
erning party action, the ends to be achieved, and the means for accom- 
plishing those ends, i.e., a theory of party government. Professor 
Sloane, however, has not attempted this except incidentally to his 
main purpose which he sets forth as follows: "The work has been done 
primarily for students and teachers whose field is the development of 
American institutions; but likewise for serious readers desirous of under- 
standing how our government has come to assume its present form." 
He indulges the hope that the book, "having met with success abroad, 
. . . . will prove of even higher value at home." 

The treatment then is frankly historical; the bulk of the volume, 
Chapters iv to xxxiii, inclusive, is devoted to an account of the incep- 
tion of the American party system and the various phases of its de- 
velopment, an account which emphasizes the fortunes of parties, 
rather than the changes in institutions, and follows generally the well 
trodden path of such narratives. Where he deviates from this course 
the author surprises us with such statements as that Jay "technically" 
would have become president had the deadlock in the election of 1800 
continued until the following March 4th (p. 78); or that New York 
is a "state naturally Democratic" (p. 274); or that after the taking 
of the Philippines and Porto Rico "for fourteen years questions of 
foreign policy completely overshadowed domestic affairs" (p. 264). 
On this last point, however, he himself is not really sure, for when dis- 
cussing the presidential and other campaigns after 1898 he finds 
the chief issues, except in 1900, to be domestic affairs (see pp. 272, 
275-277, 287-289, 294, 298). The narrative of political develop- 
ment has the merit of being up to date; it includes comments on the 
Wilson administration down to the spring of 1914. 
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Those who are looking for a philosophy of parties must pick it out 
piece-meal, a fragment here and a fragment there, as the author drops 
his opinion in the course of his history. They will thus find the author's 
belief to be, apparently, that parties in this country are fundamen- 
tally either loose constructionist or strict constructionist, i.e., that 
their views with respect to policies take their color from their views 
with respect to the interpretation of the constitution (pp. 191, 192 
207, 212, 225, 286, etc.) This division is closely allied to another 
basis, i.e., the conflict between those who would extend the sphere of 
all governmental action and the strict individualists. A third influ- 
ence forcing our party system into its present mold is, in the author's 
mind, a tendency for an aristocracy of wealth to ally itself with the 
proletariat against the middle class of our population (pp. 5, 16, 57, 
86, etc.). Some students will doubtless be inclined to point out that 
nearly every party in our history has been at some time loose con- 
structionist — judged either by the words of its platform or of its leaders, 
or by its actions when in office — and to regard this fact as sufficient 
to show the incompleteness of such a doctrine of fundamental and 
permanent party alignment. Likewise it may be noticed that the 
democratic party, while generally regarding itself as individualistic, 
has not hesitated to advocate government ownership of railways, 
merchant marine, and telephone and telegraph lines. As to a class 
basis for party division it seems to be true that more often the split 
is vertical, i.e., parts of each class are arrayed on opposite sides. 

An explanation of the two-party system is found in the interest- 
ing proposition that when power resides "in the people and extends 
from them upward through the grades of their elected officers" there 
will generally- be two parties only, and conversely, that when power 
descends from the top downward there will be surely more than two 
parties, three at least, the right, the left, and the center" (pp. 15, 
16). Some will doubt that this explains the difference between French 
and English parties. It may be observed in passing that this view of 
parties probably accounts for the author's neglect of the importance 
of third party movements. 

Political thinkers who find the real foundations of parties in the 
play of economic interests, in the conflicting demands of different 
industrial groups and geographical sections of a state, will inevitably 
be disappointed in such statements as these: "The initiated want 
power primarily; its use is secondary" (p. 88); or "American parties 
. . . . resemble no others in any substantive way, but are in- 
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digenous to American soil" (p. 2). True the class struggle is recognized, 
but little is presented to show that parties are the weapons with which 
opposed interests or conflicting desires in the State combat each other 
for the control of the government in order to control the legal system 
which, under present conditions, is bound up with our economic system. 
To many students of contemporary history this struggle appears the 
same in the democratic countries of Europe as in America, and parties 
there seem fundamentally the same as here no matter how different 
some of their manifestations may be. 

However, the development of a philosophy of parties is not the 
avowed purpose of the work, and in achieving most of the ends named 
in his preface Professor Sloane has succeeded admirably. This is 
especially true in those chapters at the end of the book dealing with 
the relation of the parties to the presidency, the congress, the ju- 
diciary, state and city government, and public defense. Here the 
power of the party in legislation and administration is analysed and 
explained with penetration and justice; and the influence of the party 
on the growth of nationalism, in the unification not only of the coun- 
try but of our tripartite organization of government, is set forth lucidly 
and convincingly (pp. 320-324). In this connection the position of the 
president in the party system as well as in the government is noted 
as being the chief agency of nationalism. The author truly is to be 
thanked also for striking a new note in his consideration of American 
cities. We are familiar enough with the oft rung changes on Lord 
Bryce's famous criticism; it is refreshing to have some one find that 
the indictments against our cities are far from true, that many ex- 
cellent results in municipal government may be enumerated, and that 
these results are attained against obstacles and hindrances unknown 
to the cities of Europe. 

A few errors in statements of fact may be passed over. They do 
not constitute as serious a fault as a certain looseness of expression. 
For example, in the course of an argument to prove that no such 
things as "wage slavery," etc., exist in the United States, it is said: 
"Where there is absolute equality of opportunity the equality of 
political and civil rights ensues" (p. 328). This may be true but it 
seems to run counter to the entire argument, for apparently the author 
is trying to show that equality of opportunity follows equality of 
political and civil rights. Incidentally it may be noted that if there 
were equality of opportunity there would be no special need for equal 
political and civil rights. Perhaps only insufficient care in preparing 
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manuscript for the publisher is here indicated. Taken with some 
other inconsistencies it seems to show failure on the part of the author 
to knit his work closely together. For example, he speaks on page 
11 of the president's "unforseen and undesirable power" (due partly 
to his position as party leader), and later (p. 329) says "the presi- 
dency of today as molded by party government is inherently a finer 
office than at the outset," adding that "the assumption by idealists 
to the contrary does great harm." Again, the statement that "there 
can be no single guiding impulse in Congress, since in both Houses 
the party caucus has asserted its supremacy as to committees, program 
and formulation of bills" (p. 305) may be compared with this one: 
"To harmonize different elements and secure concerted action, the 
caucus performs the duty of a British premier" (p. 355). 

Victor J. West. 

The Individual Delinquent. By Dr. William Healy. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1915. Pp. 830.) 

Five years of work made possible by Mrs. W. F. Dummer and by 
the judges of the Chicago Juvenile Court form the foundations of 
William Healy's book. He devotes 182 pages to his introduction, 
methods and treatment, and then gives his casuistic material (pp. 
183-788) under the headings of heredity, factors in developmental 
conditions, physical conditions, stimulants and narcotics, environ- 
mental factors, deliberate criminalism and its mental habits, the 
meaning of mental conflicts and repressions, abnormal sexualism, 
epilepsy, mental defect, mental dullness on account of physical con- 
ditions, psychic constitutional inferiority, mental aberration and 
peculiarities, and forms of pathological tendencies to crime. A bib- 
liography of nearly 400 titles and an account of the organization 
of the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute conclude the volume. One 
hundred and seventy-six cases are given in summary, with a very 
concise table summing up the principal items in each case. In many 
cases a fairly full case-record is supplemented by a statement of the 
results of a set of standard tests in part developed by Dr. Healy and 
his co-workers. In some of the cases an account of the disposal of the 
case and of the follow-up work is given. 

The mass of material is fairly and squarely put before us, without 
undue telescoping, and with a very lucid disposition of the multi- 
plicity of issues. The preface states that the book has "gradually 



